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SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1846. 
i 
= RISTOL was the scene of 
ry an event, on Tuesday last, 
which will be long remem- 
bered by a large number of 
¢ persons. Efforts in favour 
, - of the restoration of the fine 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe have been made 
for several years past, an able and energetic 
committee have set constantly, and a consider- 
able sum of money has been raised. Some 
short time ago, as our readers are aware, con- 
tracts were entered into, and the work was 
commenced in earnest. The ground has been 
lowered several feet all round the structure, 
which entailed lowering a large number of 
graves and vaults; perfect drainage has been 
effected, 80 as to stop the injuries which damp 
was occasioning; the approaches have been 
improved, and Tuesday last was appointed by 
the mayor, John Kerle Haberfield, Esq., and 
the corporation, assisted by the ancient Society 
of Pree Masons, to lay the first stone in re- 
storation of the fabric. 

Enthusiasm on the subject has been gra- 
dually gaining ground, and on this occasion 
was menifested in an extraordinary degree. 
The neighbouring streets as well as the 
churches, were decorated with banners and 
evergreens, and before the procession started, 
were crowded with persons as far as the eye 
could reach. 

The stone to be laid, formed part of the last 
buttress on the north side of the chancel. 
Galleries were erected on each side of it for 
the mayoress and about 500 ladies, and were 
filled at an early hour, 

The procession formed on Colston’s parade, 
and must have been more than a quarter of a 
mile in length ; the Free Masons, about 200 in 
number, with their banners and insignia, form- 
ing 3 prominent feature. The effect of the 
scene, as the procession ascended the steps of 
the beautifal north porch, and gradually filled 
the churchyard, around the platform prepared 
for the ceremony, was very striking. 

It is estimated that in the whole, there could 
not have been fewer than from fifteen to twenty 
thousand persons assembled, including amongst 
those immediately around the platform, the four 
preceding mayors. 

The architects received the mayor and cor- 
poration on the platform. The sheriff, vicar, 
arehdeacon, the officers of the grand lodge, the 
churehwardens, Mr. Proctor, the chairman of 
the restoration committee, contractors, and 
clerk of the works followed. 

The Rev, Martin Whish, the vicar, having 
offered up an eloquent prayer, the chairman of 
the committee read the following address, 
which was inscribed on vellum, and afterwards 
handed te the mayor. 

“ Srn,—It is my gratifying duty to convey to 
your worship the request of the viear, churcb- 
wardens, and vestry of St. Mary Redcliffe, that 
you will be pleased to lay the first stone for the 
restoration of this parish charch. 

Regarding the magnificent edifice com- 
mitted to our charge, as one of the finest re- 
maining monuments of the piety and skill of 
our forefathers, we are most anxious to interest 





the 





men of the highest repotation, and influence in 





tHE eM BULL! 52 com _— tui : : ve 
truly national work of restoring its pristine | edmired by moltitudes of stranger of our own 
cqucker, = tet & ony > CaS Uatnetiooten Heer Y . ea 
sacred heir-loom to generations.| It vemsine for me to mention, that I feel a 
And we are satisfied that, the object at | greet honour bas been conferred on me in 
heart will be materially advanced by their | being permitted to take = part in these pro- 
assistance, they will, themselves, obtain grati- | ceedings, I beg te express my warmest thanks 
fication and honour hereafter, in return for | to the very Reverend the Desa of Bristol, to 
their exertions, those gentiomen who have honoured me with: 

{t is with no ordinary pleasure then, wor- | their attendance, end Deputy 
shipful Sir, that we find you disposed to enter | Provincial Geand Master and the Society of 
warmly into our views, and to strengthen us by | Free Masons, for their kind assistance in the 
your ¢o-operation, and we regard your pre- | ceremony ef this dey. 
sence on this occasion, as an evidence of fresh | The Free Masons then surrounded the stone, 
efforts on the part of the citizens of Bristol ip | and Deputy Grand Bashell, ap- 
favour of this justly celebrated structure, now | plied the level to the stone, sprinkled core 
fast hastening to ruin. wine, 

Upwards of four hundred years ago, #| architects to exhibit the plane, and the various 
peerey eevese #< Dente: ovyeten Svenanint officers to perform their seversi duties. Mr 
_ » You, enother citizen, commence its | A. H, Palmer, the seerstary, 
renewal; and it may be considered a singular Clan aoa miei 
pedo be, estocieenes 2 re Ur | the Rev. Caddell Holder haviag delivered an 
tness for the task, that the of ma | excellently worded prayer, the Depety Grand 
gistrate was held by Canynge, six years, and | Mester spoke as follows :-— 
that you have been already called thereto| 1 assure you, thet it has afforded the frater- 
three times. pity of free and eccepted Masons of this 


To aid you in the pleasing task, we invite | provines, great pleasure in accepting the invi- 
the assistance of the ancient Society of Free . 


Masons, to whose progenitors Europe is in- 
debted for the greater number of the won- | theiy assistance to fix the foundation-stone of 
derful buildings raised in the middle ages ; and | the restoration of this meguificent structure of 
we offer our cordial thanks for their ready | former ages. 
co-operation. It is an act strietly within their line of daty, 

Oar earnest hope, Sir, is, that under the and as they heve recently assisted at similar 
divine blessing of the Almighty Being, to | ceremonies at the Guildbell ond the Barracks, 
whose worship this church is dedicated, no | the fraternity here consummate their labours 
long period of time will elapse before a com- by assisting to rebuild, aad preserve from ruin, 
plete restoration is effected ; and that you and | = temple dedicated to the worship of the Most 
they, who have laid the first stone, may assist | High. ‘This, too, is not the firut occasion on 
to set the last. whieb Free Masons have worked tn this build- 

The Meyor then replied as follows :— ing, for the experienced craftsman will 

Pursuant to the requisition of the vicar, | discover various marks and proofs of the labours 
ehvrchwardens, and vestry of St. Mary Red- | of our ancient brethren. 
cliffe Church, and of the committee appointed | To no parpese more noble could we now 
for its restoration, first presented to me, I lend oor sid, for as Pree Masonry totally 
attend here this day, 2s Mayor of Bristol, to | diseountenances impiety, immorality, and irre- 
lay the foundation-stone for the restoration of | ligion, so should we lend our warmest efforts 
one of “the most famous, absolute, fairest, and | to maintain « structere, wherein the ignorant 
goodliest parish churches within the realms | may be taught, the vicious rectaimed, and the 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” In furtherance | great and eternal interests of godliness pro- 
of such restoration, I now proceed to perform | moted. 
that duty, and may God Almighty bless, pro-| { congratulate the mayor on his 
tect, and preserve this church. tion in such a delightful work, and to the 

The stone being then raised, Mr. Britton, | Restoration Committee I would say,—Go on, 
in handing the trowel to the mayor, made some and prosper in your doings; may you live to 
appropriate observations, and asked the assist- | see that which is now begun in harmony and 
ance of all in carrying out the undertaking. | peace conducted with order, and, I would 
The mayor having laid the stone amidst loud | most sincerely add, finally concluded in 
cheers, then said :— brotherly love. 

I perfectly agree in the appeal which hes| The architects being then invited to address 
been made by the vestry to the good feelings | the meeting, Mr. Godwin said :— 
of all who enter this chareb, thereby asking | As the opportunity bad been afforded him of 
that each individual, as he explores its beauties, | connecting himself in the minds of the citizens 
will consider himself responsible for its pro- | of Bristol with the restoration of their noble 
tection, and should he see’ the thoughtless or chureb, he could not avoid availing himself of 
ignorant attempting to deface or injure any | it, He entered upon the task with « 
part, or forgetful of that decorum proper to be | pride and pleasure, and would devote his bes 
observed in a place dedicated to divine wor- energies to carry out the restoration effectively. 
ship, he will at once restrain them. Redelifle | St. Mary Redcliffe belonged not simply to 
Chureh is a building honourable to the nation ; Bristol but to Europe, and any departure from 
and, as a national monument, claims the pro- | —~ . 
tection of all who enter its walls, * THIS #1 

I rejoice that your exertions hsve heen so 
far crowned with success, that you have been 
enabled to commence the great and holy work 
of restoration; and there is no doubt that, 
under the architects to whom it is intrusted, | 
this restoration will prove effective. There is | 
ne question, that if their views can be carried 
out, oar city would possess s parochial chareh, | ™°*” 
andthe west of England a national monument, 
of enequalled beauty: one to be visited and 
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the original would be an offence against pos- 
terity. Througheut Germany and. France a 
desire for the restoration of ancient buildings 
was universally apparent ; around every town- 
ball and every church a scaffolding was to be 
seen. The came spirit he was glad to say was 
shewing itself in England. The present meet- 


ing, the most gratifying at which he had ever 


been present, was a triumphant reply to the 
assertion that men in Bristol were too actively 
engaged in making fortanesto attend to matters 
of literature, or regard the works of antiquity. 
The erection of that building, however, was 
itself sufficient to refute the calumny, and the 
present citizens were anxious to emulate its 
founder. Reference had been made in Mr. 
Proctor’s address, to the coincidence that the 
present mayor, like Canynge, had held that 
office three times. The coincidence might be 
shewn to extend farther. Simon de Burton, 
who founded the ebureh in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was three times mayor; Everard le 
Frenshe, who was buried in the transept, was 
three times mayor ; Sir Thomas Mede, whose 
monument was at the east end of the north 
aisle, close to where they then stood, was 
mayor three times, so that it would seem that 
connection with St. Mary Redcliffe was a 
reward to all those men who had gained the 
confidence, like their present able and excel- 
lent chief magistrate, of their fellow-citizens. 
The presence of the Free Masons on this oc- 
casion must be a source of pleasure-to all who, 
like himself, had inquired into their early 
history, and had found how much was owing 
to them. Even at a time when information 
was confined to a few, and the other sciences 
were in a low state, architecture flourished, 
and Europe was covered with wonderful 
edifices—hardly to be imitated. This was 
chiefly owing to the Free Masons, who, when 
the clergy were sent into distant parts mis- 
sionaries of religion, followed them as mis- 
sionaries of art, and raised for them fitting 
temples. It was curious to note that one of 
the few ancient documents describing for the 
workmen the parts of the building, which re- 
mained, related to the doorway of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, and had been of great value in de- 
termining the meaning of many technical ex- 
pressions, He would not detain them longer 
than to say he trusted all would unite to obtain 
the completion of the building, each in their 
several circles, and he would ask them for 
three honest, hearty, English cheers for the 
restoration committee who had worked so well, 
to be received by them as thanks for what they 
had done, and encouragement for what they 
were going to do. 

The cheers, which were taken up by the 
multitude, and prolonged for several minutes, 
having subsided, Mr. Proctor said in reply :— 

On behalf of the committee, I gratefully 
acknowledge the commendation bestowed upon 
us, and assure all who feel interested in the 
preservation of this noble church, that no 
efforts shall be wanting on their part to pro- 
cure a complete and faithful restoration. One 
thing I will venture to assert in the name of 
the committee, that the admirers of this mag- 
nificent structure need not fear its injury at 
their hands, as no mending or patching will 
be attempted, but, so far as the means at the 
disposal of the committee will enable them to 
go, a sound and legitimate restoration shall 
be effected, though it be found necessary to. 
undertake the work severy by severy. That 
the restoration shall be completed, they will 
require the aid of all who wish the building 
preserved ; and that it shail be legitimate and 
faithful, they look with confidence to the 


_ THE BUILDER. 


gentlemen under whose direction the work is 


The ceremony being over, the hundredth 
psalm was sung by the children of the various 
free schools, and the meeting then adjourned 
in regular order to the charch, where a selec- 
tion of anthems, ending with God save the 
Queen, was sung, and terminated the proceed- 
ings. 

The greatest praise is due to the committee 
for the admirable manner in which the whole 
was conducted, as well as to the Free Masons 
for the able part they played in the ceremony ; 
there was no waiting, no confusion, and all 
were in their proper places. We have en- 
tered thus fully into particulars because we 
think, with one of the speakers, that St. Mary 
Redcliffe belongs not alone to Bristol but to 
Europe, and that all our readers are inter- 
ested in its restoration. The co-operation of 
the present respected mayor, and the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, will give new vigour to 
the committee, and must lead to satisfactory 
results. 








PROFESSOR WILLIS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, 


On Tuesday last, the Rev. Robert Willis, 
M.A., Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, 
delivered the first of a course of eight lectures 
on “ Ecclesiastical Architecture,” at the Royal 
Institution. He commenced by stating, that 
his subject comprised the history of a Christian 
eharch ; and as ecclesiastical architecture was 
composed of many separate branches, he should 
then endeavour to give them a general view of 
the subject, commencing with those religious 
edifices which preceded the Christian period. 
If we pti rst 4 attentively the arrangements 
of buildings, we should remark in every one 
a distinct view to its particular purpose. In 
a church a pulpit, a reading-desk, and an 
altar, combined with facilities for accom- 
modating a congregation, were necessary 
features ; in a court of justice, there must be 
— for a large number of persons, with 
places for the judges, the jury, and the prisoner ; 
a theatre must be so contrived that a large 
audience can see, and hear with ease, and have 
a place for the stage and scenery ; these were 
considerations which had immediate influence 
upon the plan of each building. When all 
this had been provided for, the architect might 
say, that the plan was impracticable, that the 
roof could not be supported without certain 
props or intermediate walls, and therefore they 
would at once see, that the consideration of 
purpose ang construction must go hand-in-hand 
together. ‘Methods of construction have been 
borrowed, in all ages, by one nation from 
another, and we might, perhaps, take some 

lan that suited our requirements, and adopt 
it to the intended building. But here stepped in 
the architect. There was a certain character 
of design, which suited the purpose of each 
building, and thongh he was not disposed to 
give too much influence to this principle, it 
was one which should be laid bold of, and might 
be tarned to good account. This character 
would be understood by supposing a theatre 
were to be used fora Hg People would 
say, this is in too gay a style for the purpose ; 
and vice versa, a building might be too sombre 
and grave for a theatre. The power to im- 
press the fitting ebaracter was a peculiar mental 
gift, given, as it appeared, to certain men, who 
found it impossible to communicate it to others, 
whilst in that particular, many had failed, 
who possessed the highest abilities. But re- 
turning to the theatre ; after finding that it was 
too gay, it might be said, that the symbollism, 
or the subjects represented, were not of the 
Pp kind; for, as in a church, besides the 
etic character, we should expect that art 
would be employed upon subjects, bearing upon 
the purpose for which the structure was 
erected. There was, indeed, supposed to be 
another kimd of symbollism, which might 
rather be called occult symbullism, that which 
referred a of three forms to the sacred 
number 3, and the eight sides of a font to the 
seven days of the week, and a As gro eighth 
day of regeneration, and by which some were 





of opinion, the proper character of church 

















architecture was to be gained ; but he believed 
that these netions were quite unworthy of the 
present state of . Wemast endea- 
vour to catch the enthusiam, which filled the 
architects in former days, and we could only 
understand their works by considering the 
state in which the ritual was, and the h 

of the art, and we might then obtain a chure 
suited to our own wants. 

The professor explained the meaning of 
style, as used in reference to the general 
character and distribation of the building, and 
also to the modes, in which different nations 
had practised their architecture, and said, that 
he should now commence ‘the history of 
churches, shewing bow, step by “a we had 
been led to the modern period. He should 
show the steps by which Gothic architecture 
arose, and how, and whether, the mais cha- 
racteristics of Christian churches were derived 
from buildings that went befure them. To make 
his meaning more clear, he bad devised the 
card-board models upon the table. ‘They were 
not, strictly speaking, models, but drawings of 
the elevations, arranged together upon the 
ground plan. Ao architect’s representation of 
a building required different drawings; these 
by a mental process, he was able to combine, 
80 as to give an accurate impression of the 
appearance of the building. hat the archi- 
tect did in his mind, he, the professor, had 
done in card-board, and he hoped the idea 
might be valuable. All lecturers on architec- 
ture had felt the difficulty of explaining by 
drawings, to a general audience, and any one 
who expected to get satisfactory models from 
other hands than his own, would be inevitably 
disappointed.— Much credit is due to Professor 
Willis for these models ;—by means of a few 
bits of board for steps, and pieces of card- 
board, with parts cut out, or drawn upon them, 
for walls, with some ingenious contrivances 
for holding them together, which also admitted 
of their being readily taken to pieces, a 
knowledge of ancient architecture was given 
to many amongst his audience, which would 
probably have taken them some months to 
acquire. 

The mere arrangement for pagan and 
Christian worship, continued the Professor, 
was essentially different. In the former, the 
statue of the god was within the temple, but 
the multitude were without, whilst in the 
latter, the congregation worshipped within the 
church, which consequently required an ar- 
rangement suited to the capabilities of hearing 
and sight—The pagan temples, according to 
Vitruvius and existing remains, were here de- 
scribed from the models. First of all was the 
temple in antis, having two columns only, be- 
tween ante, these being merely decorations 
placed at the ends of the walls. The prostyle 
temple had a portico of columns, not inclosed 
by walls, but projecting one or more columns 
in extent from the cella, The word porticus 
had been a puzzle to antiquaries, it was in its 
original sense a colonnade, and the “ portico,” 
or porch in front of the temple was properly 
the pronaos, the space before the naos or cella. 
The peripteral temple was the egg’ be temple 
with a row of columns all round, which added 
greatly to its magnificence, but, as they would 
observe, did not render it any the better adapted 
for a large congregation ; there was still no 
light but at the porches at the ends, and over 
the doors. The word peripteral was derived 
from the Greek words zepi, about, and rrepiv, 
a wing, signifying that it had wiogs or porti- 
coes all round; and it was remarkable that 
the word “ aisle”’ was derived from “ala,” 
also signifying a wing. In the dipteral temple, 
another rank of colamns was aded. Still no 
step had been gained towards providing 
for a large congregation. The cella was, 
it wastrue, a little enlarged, but the principle 
of its arrangement was the sume, whereas the 
Christian temple was a Pagan temple turned 
inside out. From the dipteral temple was pro- 
duced the pseudo-dipteral, by omitting the in- 
ner rank of columns; this lessened the ex- 

and allowed a greater width to be given 
to the ambulatories. The roof in all these was 
of wocd, the ceilings of the porticos being of 
stone, The first great modification was in the 
hypeethral temples. There was much diffi- 
culty in restoring the plans of these, as the 
wails of temples bad often been destroyed, pro- 
bably for the sake of the materials, Mr. 
Lacas’s model might be referred to, The 
alteration consisted in leaving @ portion un- 
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covered, which let in the light, and at the same | 
time letin the 3 how the sides were roofed, 
or whether there was a reservoir for the water, 
as at Pompeii, was matter of dispute. There 
Tanase pee jor row gp ag ay os 

i ivi 8 into three aisles,—for 
himself, ay the ae. the term “ centre 
aisle,” was so convenient, that he should always 
use it. The internal columns were in two 
tiers, These, with the one called amphi-pro- 
style, were the various forms of Grecian 
temples.—Between the Greek temples and the 
Roman, there were some essential differences. 
The former were 
ing the edifice, whilst the latter were raised 
upon a basement or podium, the a being 
at end. In Roman temples, the walls 
were. seldom plain, bat had three quarter 
columns or pilasters, Whilst the arrangement 
was. prostyle, that usually adopted, the ap- 
pesrance was peripteral. The interior of the 
cella was often elaborately enriched, as might 
be seen in the temple at Baalbec. 

Thus the Pagan temples were unfitied for 
the Christian religion, and he described them, 
rather to shew why the latter did mot arise out 
of them. Still, it was true’ that when the 
Christian architects were first applied to, they 
in some degree followed preceding models. 
The Professor then, referring to the arrange- 
ment of the basilicas, said, that it had gene- 
rally been thought, that the early Christian 
churches were derived directly from those 
structures. But though Christianity was legal- 
ized under Constantine, Christian churches 
had existed previously. Had the Christian 
worship taken place in other places, as in ce- 
meteries, there would have been no going forth 
to destroy the churches, in times of persecution, 
as recorded by certain writers ; and there could 
be little doubt that large churches did exist, 
previous to the time when the basilicas were 
granted by Constantine. In the plan of the 
basilica there were many essential differences. 
The Professor then noticed the church of 
St. Clement at Rome, probably the most in- 
teresting example of the early form of church ; 
in which the episcopal chair, and seats for the 
clergy in the apse, are still remaining, and 
postponed the further consideration of his 
subject till Tuesday next. 











ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND CONVER- 
SION OF CONVEX SURFACES. 

To change the form of one figure into that 
of another of equivalent area, when possible, 
constitutes a very interesting problem in archi- 
tecture and other branches of the practical arts; 
and when this problem is combined with that 
of the development of curved surfaces upon a 
plane, it forms one of the most important and 
useful applications of descriptive geometry. The 
subject, when considered in all its generality, 
is by far too extensive to admit of being fully 
and systematically treated of in the pages of 
a periodical publication ; its complete discus- 
sion would require a volume, and much study 
and labour would be necessary to point out all 
the cases in which the principles of develop- 
ment and conversion might be usefully applied ; 
the practical man, however, will be at no loss 
to discriminate the cases that come within the 
range of his own operations, and the examples 
which we have chosen for the subject of 
illustration in the present paper, will serve to 
shew in what manner the conversion is to be 
effected in all cases of a similar nature. 

Let ABDE, fig |., be a right cylinder, of 
whieh the diameter is AB, and length AE or 
BD, and let it be required to describe a circle 
that shall be‘equal in area to the convex surface 
of the cylinder. 

Now the solution of this problem involves 
no difficulty, it is rigorously accurate, and yet 
we ure persuaded that very few of our most 
intelligent operatives are acquainted with the 
method of performing it; in order, therefore, 
to put them in the way of resolving this and 
other problems of a kindred natare, we think 
proper in the first place to investigate the 
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method of construction, and for this purpose it 
is necessary to admit the existence of the 
following properties, viz.: That the circum- 
ferences of circles are to one another in the 
same proportion as their diameters, and that 
the areas of circles are to one another in the 
same proportion as the squares of their diame- 
ers; these properties are demonstrated by 








Euclid in the sixth and twelfth bodks of his 
“ er of homer: and are, Tray 
uently, w nown; the inyvestigetion 
aoee as follows :— 
Put x = the circumference of acircle whose 
diameter is an anit; d= AB, the diameter of 





the given cylinder; /== BD, the length of the 
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1 w and extracting 
the square root, we finally obtain 
aC = ji ei/id, 

an expréssion involving nothing but linear 
quantities, and for this reason, the value of }2, 
or the radius of the required circle, can 
determined b rocess strictly geometrical, 

iri thing beyond the finding of a mean 


follows :— 

Produce the diameter AB directly forward, 
until BG becomes equal to BD, the lenyth of 
the cylinder; and upon AG, as a diameter, 
describe the semicircle AHG, and produce 
DB, the given length of the cylinder, to meet 
the circumference AHG in the point H; then 
is BH the radias of the circle, of which the 
area is equal to the convex surface of the 
eylinder. This is obvious, for by the elemen- 
tary principles of geo , BH is a mean 
proportional between the lines BA and BG 
placed together as one line; and by the fore- 

ing investi » this is the condition re- 
quired by the problem to be satisfied ; therefore, 
if a circle be ibed with BH as a radius, it 
will contain an area equal to the convex sur- 
face of the cylinder. 

This is the general method of construction, 
but the figure which we have given represents 
a particular case, and involves a curiosity into 
the bargain, for it will be seen that BDFG, 
which indicates the development of the cylin- 
drical surface is a square, and, consequently, 
BG, which is equs! tc the circumference of the 
cylinder, is also equal to BD its Jength. 

raw the di BF and DG, and on the 
wed intersection, C, with the radius, BH, 

ibe the circle,’ abcd, which will be equal 
to the convex surface of the cylinder ; but the 
square, BDFG, is equal to the development of 
that surface, consequently, the square, BDFG, 
and the circle, abed are equal in magnitude. 

Now the celebrated lem of squaring the 
circle, is to find a square that shall be equal to 
it in area; but what we have done above is 
the converse of this, for we have found a circle 
that is equal to a given square. Here then we 
have a mechanical method of squaring the 
circle, or rather we should say gf gre d the 
square to a ve t nicety; for there is 
nothing lade: By ats war le in making a 
eylinder, of which the length shall be precisely, 
or very nearly, the same as the circumference 
of its ends,* and this being done, the problem 
is resolvable by the principles which we have 
here laid down. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
we are here supporting the idea of squar- 
ing the circle, for every one who has dipped 
but a little below the surface of mathematical 
knowledge, is perfectly aware that with our 
present system of numerical notation a definite 
ratio between the diameter and circumference 
ean never be found, or in other words a square 
ean never be determined which shall be pre- 
cisely equal in area to a given circle. 

The convex surface of every right cylinder 
ean by the above means be converted into a 
eircle of area, but to do the same for an 
oblique cylinder transcends the powers of ele- 
mentary geometry; the ral solution of 
this case requires the application of the conic 
— and even curves of a higher order: 
we have thought to mention this, lest 
— of ae Sandon ef boon = seh 

into supposition possible, or at 
the least intrieate and difficult cases. 





Seas Seer 


Serene cece gi ae ner 
ee 


grenades 


and extensive than might at first sight be 


.— One side of a rectangular paral- 
lelogram is twelve feet and the other three 
feet; what is the radius of the circle which 
contains an equal area ? 

Here, then, if we poetry = Pr 
lar to be the 
saat of a Prindrice 1 surface, of which 
is three, and circumference of the ends 
twelve feet, its area will be thirty-six square 
feet, and we have only to find a mean propor- 
tional between 3 and 12+3°1416 for the 


radias of the circle t; thus we have 
BH=ac= + == 3-385 feet, and 
if a circle be with this radius, it will 


have nearly the same area as the given rectangle, 


or the ree be reduced to an equi- 
valent square a mean proportional 
between its sides, and the square may be 
reduced to a ci 


of ae area, by reference 
to a cylinder of which the length is equal to 
the circumferenge of its base, precisely in the 
same manner as in the construction of the 
figure. Another example may be as follows. 
Suppose an architect should find it necessary 
to convert a square plinth into a cylindrical 


base of equal so and h what must be 
the radius of the cylindrical base, the side of 
the plinth being three feet ? 


In this case, we have only to find a mean 
proportional between BG and BG + x, and the 
thing is done, for according to the conditions 
of the question, AB =: BG +; hence we get, 


BH =aC =4/943-14lban8-266 feet very 


nearly, for the radius of the circle sought. 

In the next place, let it be required to deter- 
mine the radius of a circle, of which the area 
shall be equal to the convex surface of a right 
cone. 

Admitting the rules of mensuration to be 
known, as in thepreceding case, the principles of 
construction may be investi in a similar 
manner. Thus, let AVB, fig. 2, be a right cone, 
of which AB is the diameter of the base, and 
AV or BV its slant height, and let the sector, 
BV D, be the development of the convex sur- 
face, obtained by the cone revolving upon 
itself about the vertex V, which remains fixed ; 
it is therefore required to determine the circle 
BmE, whose area shall be equal to the sector, 
BVD, or to the conic surface, AVB. 

Let the symbols, x, d, and 2 denote as before, 
and let /== AV or BV the slant length of the 
cone; then the convex surface of the cone is 
expressed by the term jd/x, and the area of 
the circle equivalent thereto is }3*; therefore, 
by comparison, we get }wd*==}d/r ; and this, by 
expunging the common symbol and extracting 
the square root, becomes 


40m +/ fl; that is, 
the radius or semi-diameter of the circle, of 
by the area is e to the convex — 
of the cone, is equal to a mean proporti 
between the radius or nbd of the 
cone’s base and its slant length or height. 
Hence the following construction :— 

Prolong the slant side of the cone VB to G, 
and make BG to BH the radius of the 
base ; then on VG as a diameter, describe the 
semi-circle VeanOG whose centre is at F, and 
at the point B, erect the dicular BC to 
meet the circamference just named in the point 
C; then is BC the radius or semi-diameter of 
the circle ; therefore, on C as a centre 
with the CB, describe the circle BmE, 
and it shall be equal im area to the sector 
BVD, or tothe convex surface of the cone 
AVB. 

Since BED the arc of the sector is equal to 
the circumference of the cone’s base, the most 
correct way of laying it down upon a plane, is 
to determine the angle BV D, the laying down 
of an angle being susceptible of greater ac- 


ae ee a ing down an arc of a circle, 
- tasthel a Aowmaining: the mequitnds 
et A Bah a> as follows :-— 

V: 180°: : AB: ¥ BVD, the angle sought, 
which being laid down by a ora 
sven teage wba tebe bmg Bb tex 

t 









































































an obli : cannot be found by the prin 
ciples of elementary geometry. : 


SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS IN ENGLAND. 


On the 3ist alt., Mr. W. D. Keyworth, 
. , read at on this subject at a 
Literary ilosophical Society. ud 
Keyworth is the modeller to the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, and has recently erected 
@ monument in the Holy Trinity Chureb, 
Hull, which is well spoken of. 
He by referring to the earliest 
in this country, which 
were there mounds of earth or stone called 
barrows; he then alluded to the introduction 
the Romans of monumental tablets, some 
which might now be seen in the cloisters 
of Lineoln Cathedral. He = came to the 
sepulehral memorials found in our churches, 
none of which could be aseribed to « period 
anterior to the Norman Conquest, even 
from that date up to the of Henry Hl. 
the number was exceedingly small. It was 
not common until the | century to have 
inseriptions on these monuments, though there 
were instances to be found before that time— 
one in black marble of the daughter of Wil- 
liam the , for instance, was found in 
the e -hoase of Lewes. The exact time 
when ies first occurred on coffin lids of 
tombs, was uncertain, but the 11th century was 
the earliest that could be ascribed to any eum- 
bent effigy. It was about the close of the 
12th century that effigies in armour made 
their appearance. The improvement visible 
in the arts of design in the 13th century were 
next dwelt on. e lecturer said :—“ The 
social intercourse of the different European 
nations during the crusades, contributed very 
SS ae noe ae ene the 
their so-appecnnnss ‘isthes Republican States 
of Italy, and itinerant sculptors from that 
country seem to have traversed Europe in the 
exercise of their art. It is med that they 
came to this country, for this centur 
we find a material improvement co wi 
monuments of an earlier date. In the attitude 
of some of the monumental effigies of the 13th 
century, which are supposed to have been done 
by or after these foreign artists, we find a 
ar simplicity, and in the drapery a free- 
om of ement which is not always to 
be found in the more elaborate and finished 
uctions of a succeeding age. The mona- 
mental tombs during the early part and middle 
of this centary were very low, and the sides 
uite plain; the effigies were also cut like 
ose of the preceding century to fit the coffins, 
of which they formed the lids. There are some 
tombs of this description beneath low unorna- 
mented arches made within the church wall. 
These tombs have in general been assigned to 
the founder of the earc, or to some earl 
benefactor. There are some flat slabs vain 
served as coffin lids, and were d level with 
the pavement of the charch, and are ve 
beautifully scul with crosses in relief. 
This style of sepulchral memorial was very 
common from the 12th to the 16th centary; 
the most ancient examples are known by the 
coffin shape of the slab, and the simple form 
of the cross. In the later examples the slab 
became of equal width hout, and they 
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at i 
pape yl orn Dyin oe or examined in 
iia plonte portrulest, Wie rfection, 
said ;—* During this period, 
besides these highly ornamented 1s 
find tombs as in the 13th century, with 
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i) 
they are inserted within the walle of a church, 


when elegant pointed arches, with rich ogee- 


them, a¢ in the monument on the south side 
of the cheneel of the Holy Trinity Church, in 
illiam de la 


this town, supposed to be that of 
Pole, This isa very interesting sample, and 


ie almost one of the earliest examples of a 
mosument to a merchant burgess. Near to it 
are the remains of another monument of the 
same period, and from what is left of it, we 
may jadge that it has been even more beauti- 
ful, and enriched with more architectural 
detail than that of Dela Pole, Mr. Keyworth 
regretted to say that these valeable, interest- 
ing, and only memorials of this period in our 
own town, are, from neglect and other causes, 
in a very dilapidated state. The De la Pole 
monument bas been covered with several coats 
of stone-coloured paint, which hes filled up the 
delicate and rich carving about it, whilst the 
figures of the venerable merchant and his lady 
have been daubed very liberally with bronge- 
coloured paint. The other monument has fared 
even worse thun its neighbour. All the beautiful 
feathering, as it is called, round the arch has 
been wilfully broken away, and the tomb and 
effigy, which he supposed must have existed ot 
first, has been removed to muke an eptrance 
from the burial-groand, on the south-side of 
the chancel into the church. A quantity of 
brickwork has been erected within the arch 
of the monument, and the doors fastened to 
this brickwork, entirely burying all the beau- 
tiful architeetural detail of this very interesting 
memorial, It is entirely exposed on the outer- 
side of the church, to the weather, but has at 
some time been d bya ehantry, the 
walls of which remain, although the roof has 
long since perished. Now that such an 
interest is taken in the restoration of our 
beautiful church, it is to be hoped that some- 
thing will surely be done, if not to restore, at 
least to preserve from further injury and decay 
these very interesting monuments, I am not 
acquainted with the iculars of this lest 
named monument, although I believe it is 
known whose memorial it is. The armorial 
bearings on the outer side of it are in such a 
state of preservation that they may be easil 
distinguished.” The monoments of the ry 
teenth century were distinguished from those 
of the fourteenth by « style of composition 
remarkable for the —— and display of 
minute ornament. e monumental brasses 
and other memorials were then alladed to 
the lecturer. The materials commonly use 
for the monuments of the middle ages were 
then referred to. The change brought about 
atthe Reformation, and the tasteless and de- 
based character of modern monuments were 
also spoken of at great length, and the paper 
eoncluded as follows: “In bringing these 
few and imperfect remarks on the sepulchral 
memorials of England to a conclusion, I will 
direct your attention for @ short time to the 
memorials erectedin our churchyards or ceme- 
teries, these are of the same character as our 
monuments. The prevailing taste seems to be 
for debased Greek and Roman architecture, 
decorated with urns and sar i, sculls and 
eross-bones, shovels and mattock, scythes and 
hour-glasses, every description of emblems are 
employed but those connected with our Chris- 
tien faith. In conclusion, we have found in 
tracing the progress of monumental art from 
the earliest times down to the Reformation, 
that the monuments were subservient, and in 
harmony with the structures in which they 
were placed; warriors are nted in bar- 
ness, ecclesiastics in their vestments, civilians 
in their robes, and females in their ordinary 
eostume, but all of them absorbed in religious 
meditation and prayer. Since the Reforma- 
tion down to our own day, our monuments 
have been of the most debased character as 
works of art, yet there is now every reasop 
to believe that we are in such matters, on the 





of our monuments will my Agee and 
place to a better and purer sty pr Poo 
memorial.” 


In an interesting conversation on the 
ject which followed, the chairman, Mr. 
rost, remarked, that with respect to the Hi 
Trinity Church, there was no doubt 
foundation for Mr. Keyworth’s 
at the destruction of several rare works of grt. 
For instance the monument of the De la Poles 
had been destroyed not only by painting, hut 
by putting on artificial noses of plaster of 
Paris ; no doubt many as well as himself wou 
remember the figures before they were pal 
and before these artificial noses were adde 
to them, and he certainly thought them far 
more worthy objects of attention thaa vg 
were now; he much preferred them 
their dilapidated state than in their mnt 


deformed condition. With vores the 
monument at the south transept of the eh 

and which was now the d was 
happy to say that it would a be 
before that would be restored as far ae it 
possible. 

Mr. Lockwood said, that the me 
ferred to by Mr. Keyworth (og the 
of Gough) as that of the la 
in fact, that of Sir Robert de 


wife. The other monument, # 
condition of which he had ¢ 















older than that of the Selbys, » arms 

which shewed it to be the of a 
Bishop of Mann, who not very 
aristocratic or euphonious name of ins, 


This was to be restored as fully as it could 
be; the effigy was gone, bat the ¢han 
and all remaining of the mpgument, woul 
now be restored by the 


The other monument at the south wreanepe wes pai 


one of the same description 

was a small chantry on the outside of this, 
which would be also restored. He took the 
opportunity of stating, that the churehwardens 
were most anxious, so far as they bad the 
means, that the church should be restored in 
all its integrity. 


atten ea 
REMUNERATION OF ARCHITECTS, 


Sir,— No one knows t ¢ yerity of the 
facts related in the article in gour last number, 
entitled “ Leaves from the Lary of an Archi- 
tect,” better than I do, touching the manner 
in which the time and talents of the erchitect 
are daily fretted away by those would-be 
friends, who forsooth, have not the smallest 
atom of compunctfon in asking his advice upon 
the practicability of whatever visi scheme 
may enter their heads. I venture to say, were. 
the professional man on such ocepsions to put 
his band in his et when asked ] 
favours, and offer t a guinea, they wou 
be highly indignant, and consider themselves 
insulted, yet at the very moment rez re con- 
suming his time and talents; but man’s 
inconsistency. Professor —- introduc- 
tory remarks, quoted in your , are iron- 
tongued, and not to be contradicted; 
ought to be hung up in the study of every ar- 
chitect, as silent monitors to such ineonsistent 
visitors. It would, indeed, be well, were there 
to be some plan adopted in the ssion as 


§ 


that such a system as at present exists is an 
embargo u ae, and nts many from 


rsuing those studies with that ardour, which 
is requisite to their advancement in the profes- 


ion. 

But this change cannot be effected un- 
less it emanate from those who 
a high standing in the profession 
—s evil, they have 
‘ position, and in 


as the taste for the | 


y | road to a 











wire twisted into form ; also some arrow heads, 
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. W. Chaffers, forwarded for exhi- 
presenting fapiaaecensds taldtee te ight 
t t 

a patera, and in the left a on 

is by his side ; it was taken out of the river, at 
the time of the pulling down of Old London 


B. Price 


sent a drawing of a curious 


E. 
Ont, lately iscovered, built up in the wail of 


astings. 

paper was read on the 
by Mr. C. Roach 
tleman stated the 


recede describe the antiquities which 
been ht to light there, among which 


y Siegeweeetnney proce ot seeete ofS 
ephiaz ts of inscriptions; a 
eautiful Ee ee ae 


of Roman 


id riding on a griffin; also a bronze 
® sphinx foond » 


dentally mentioned, thet 


few years since on 
one. He inei- 
was a fine col- 
iquities in the possession 


lection 
of Mrs. Mills, of Lexden, found in that locality. 
A discussion ensued upon the different re- 
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FONT FROM THE CHURCH OF ST. NI.- 
CHOLAS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Tae font represented by the anyi 
engraving, is in the salecied aban oF St 
Nicholas, Newcastle. It ap to have been 
made, or sapere Robert Rhodes, the builder 
of the upper part of the steeple, for his coat of 


arms with another, probably that of his wife, is 
scul on the basin.* 
the bishop’s justices about the year 1486, and 
was a munificent donor to churches in New. 
castle, The lofty coveris of very delicate and 
curious workmanship. W.J.N. 
Newcastle. is 


‘ as Mt ee rT ae POULTERE sa Bet 


Rhodes was one of 





* Brand’s “ History of Newcastle,”’ 1789. 








see et ee ae ae 
on over tie ve 
to ray ion for “the Fishmongers 
and Poulterers’ Almshouses, among the 
many just remarks made, I observe that a 


set of drawings to the description 
of those sent in by me been traced ; if 
such is the case, and to be mine, 


you may rest assured it shall not go annoticed, 
and I should be much songs every archi- 
tect whose drawings have been served thus 
would take similar steps, as I feel satisfied the 
committee to whose care the drawings were 
entrusted, are answerable for such conduct, if 
or not it has been done with their sanction. 

During my articles I competed for many 
public buildings for practice, sinee that time 
seldom without invitation ; in this instance I 
was invited by one of the committee, a just and 
honourable gentleman, and who I feel satisfied, 
as far as lies in his power, will see justice 
done to all competitors ; he is the only person 
I know even by name, bat I trust we may find 
many like him among the committee, when 
the result may prove better than expected. 

In the year 1837 or 38, I competed for the 
new Post-office, Manchester, when the follow- 
ing occurred: —After waiting nearly two 
months from the date of my sending in the 
drawings (which were a set of studied line and 
sepia drawings), I called to know the result, 
and was informed by the secretary that I was 
not one of the successful competitors, the 
premium being awarded to the owners of three 
drawings most elaborately got up, at the same 
time he offered me a sum for mine, which I at 
first refused, but finding (by private informa- 
tion) that my drawings had been copied, and 
fearing expense in trying the case, getting evi- 
dence, &c., I duadingl the idea of a lawsuit, 
and received a sum for the drawings. I left 
Manchester immediately after, but have since 
been informed that the building has been exe- 
cuted from them, under the superintendence 
of another architect; this will shew the 
nature of competition generally, which has so 
disgusted me, that I never intend competing 
again, and I trust many, if not all, of my 
brother professionals will do likewise. 

I must apologize for further intruding, but 
would feel obliged if you could forward me 
the name of any gentleman who can recollect 
the drawing traced, if again laid before him. 
Business prevented my attending on the days 
for view, and I did not read your a of 
last week until one of my clerks called my at- 
tention to the circumstance, when it was too 
late to write to you in time for the 18th inst. 

I am, Sir, &c., W. 8. H., architect. 

April 20th. 

*,* Just before going to press, we received a 
letter from Mr. Recknell, the secretary, term- 
ing our observations of the lith inst. “ erro- 
neous and unfair,” and promising a reply 
when the general meeting to receive the report 
of Committee on plans (held on Thursday 
last,) was over. We shall be very glad to 
receive a satisfactory explanation of the extra- 
ordinary proceeding to which we referred. 
We pledge ourselves to the truth of the 
statement, that a party was engaged in tracing 
the pians during our visit. 








Russian ann Canapian Timper.—We 
last week gave an extract from a Government 
return relating to this subject. Since then, the 
accuracy of the return has been questioned in 
the House of Commons by Lord G. Bentinck, 
and an explanation elicited from the Premier 
as to the origin of the error, and its extent. 
The nature of” the mistake is, that the prices 
were necessarily taken from the Prices Cur- 
rent, which are not official Customs’ docu- 
ments, but a mercantile list, in which some of 
the values quoted include the duties, whilst 
others do not. The heading of the con- 
taining the values—viz., ‘ value in d,’ led 
to the error; it applied only to the upper half 
of the column, not to that partin which these 
prices were entered ; and this distinction was 
not observed. A new and corrected return 
will forthwith be presented to the House. 

Hawxessury Narionat Scnoors.— We 
noticed several months since the laying the 
foundation-stone of the above schools. The 
building is now finished, and was opened last 
week with great éclat, The style is Tudor, 
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PORCH, ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
STAMFORD 


Tae annexed engraving is of the tower en- 
trance to All Saints’ Church, Stamford; there 
is another porch on the south side of nave, 
which is engraved in Parker’s “ Glossary.” 
It is almost entirely a “ third pointed” church, 
was rebuilt by John Browne, merchant of the 
staple at Calais, who died in 1442, and was 
buried in the north aisle. 

5, Burwood-place. Groner Taveritrt. 








INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
ROYAL MEDAL. 

Ar the ordinary meeting, on Monday even- 
ing, Earl de Grey in the chair, several dona- 
tions were announced ; a paper “On the trium- 

hal arches of ancient Rome,” by the Rey. 

ichard Burgess, B.D., was read, and the 
medals were presented to the authors of the 
successful essays and drawings. Mr. Donald- 
son drew the attention of the meeting to the 
interesting nature of some of the donations. 
One sent by Mr. Roberts, was a cast from a 
bust of Sir Robert Smirke, executed in marble 
by Campbell, and presented to the architect 
by his pupils. Mr. Donaldson made some 
remarks in reference to the influence of Sir 
Robert Smirke, and the theatre at Covent- 
garden, upon the progress of the art, an influ- 
ence which had led to many improvements, 
and the bust was therefore a valuable contri- 
bution to the series already in the possession 
of the institute. Captain Beaufort’s work on 
Karamania was interesting from the plans, 
which it contained, shewing the sites of the 
ancient cities in this part of Asia Minor. 
These plans, he informed the meeting, were 
made ty Mr. Cockerell, who accompanied 
Captain Beaufort. Amongst the other dona- 
tions were a piece of marble pavement from a 
temple in India, a second volume of Gailha- 
baud’s Architecture, and a new work on half 
timbered houses, by John Clayton, architect. 

Mr. Burgess then read an amusing and 
valuable paper on triumphal arches, in which 
he noticed the principal examples, and ex- 
plained the motives of their erection. This 
yd we shall give at length next week. 

ord de Grey, in consigning to the Chevalier 
Hebeler the medal voted by the Insti- 
tute to the Chevalier Beuth, sed a high 
eulogium upon the latter. The Chevalier 
Beuth presided over an institution at Berlin, 
united by community of interest and feeling 
with the Institute of British Architects, to 
whose members he had on many occasions 
rendered acts of kindness. The intrinsic value 
of the medal was nothing, but he hoped that 
the Chevalier, now about to retire into private 
life, in order to engege more completely in 
those pursuits, in which he took interest, would 
not consider the medal altogether destitute of 
value, associated, as it was, with feelings, of 
which no words could convey too warm an 
expression. The Chevalier Hebeler, in reply, 
signified the pleasure he felt in receiving this 
testimonial to the Chevalier Beuth, who had 
contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
arts in his country. Lord de Grey then noticed 
the increasing interest in the Institute, shewn 
in various communications from foreign socie- 
ties, a result which he had long since expected, 
and he felt proud to preside over it. In pre- 
senting the medal of the Institute to Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, for the 
essay on brick, he expressed the satisfaction 
which he felt in having the o unity of 
giving it; and whatever Mr. Worthington’s 
future objects in life might be, he thought he 
would never have cause to regret having gained 
the reward. To Mr. Nicholl, who had gained 
a medal of merit for an essay on the same 
subject, he said, that he was giad, as president 
of the Institute, to present a reward to one, 
who was a member of the same body; he 
trusted that the present result would induce him 
to proceed in the path he had so well com- 
menced ;—last year he had covered himself 
with “ slate,” and this year he had laid a good 
foundation of “ brick.” To Mr. Wadmore, he 
presented a medal for the best design for a 
royal chapel, repeating that the value of the 
medal consisted in the fact of having gained 
it, and saying, that he hoped in some futare 
year, when Mr. Wadmore discovered the 
medal of the Institute in some forgotten drawer, 
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he would look with pleasure to the occasion 
on which he had received it. 

Lord de Grey then gave the announcement, 
to which allusion was made in the last number 
of Tue Buitper. He said, that some time 

0, it had been suggested to him, that if ap- 
i ore could be made to the Queen, her 

ajesty might be graciously pleased to offer a 
medal herself, and that this would be an ex- 
traordinary stimulus to the members of the in- 
stitute. e had not, at that time, felt able to 
say how far such a result might be expected, 
but the subject had since been mentioned to 
her Majesty, and he was now happy to say that 
her Majesty’s acquiescence was instantaneous. 
He had only made the communication to the 
proper party, on a Saturday, and on the Tues- 
day following, he was informed, that ber Ma- 
jesty would give an annual medal for the best 
essay or design, as might be agreed upon. He 
did not know whether he was doing any thing 
not warranted by the written rules, but he was 
at least sure, that he should receive the — 
currence of every member in ing, 
the cordial and Miers thanks of the Institate 
be ee by th Mr. Anson, to 

her Majesty, without anot 3 delay. 
The denis weed be considered eae coun- 
ceil; he presumed that the Institute 


abundant time to . He felt much 

Eining thie, and be should be heppy, if under 

tain i . 4 

ay aiaaians he should be present next 

ce gs her Majesty’s medal would be con- 
i. After a vote of thanks, the 

adjourned to the 11th of May. 





ON HORIZONTAL WATER-WHEELS, 
ESPECIALLY TURBINES.* 

Tue nature and importance of the submerged 
horizontal water-wheel, invented in ty a 
short time before 1827, and called a turbine, 
ha excited attention, Sir Robert Kane has 
been led to translate Riihiman’s memoir of it, 
and to convert all his rules and formule for 
calenlation. Euler’s mill is generally under- 
stood. “A dicular cylinder, or any simi- 
lar hollow ly; filled with water, and free to 
turn on its axis, bears on every point of its 
sides a pressure outwards, which tends to impel 
the vessel in its own direction, but can produce 
no motion if the side is strong enough to with- 
stand it, because the point of the cylinder lying 
diametrically opposite experiences a similar 
pressure. If we make an opening in one part 
of the side, and apply to it a tube, which is 
directed at right angles to the axis of the cylia- 
der, the pressure ceases there, from the water 
finding vent, but that on the diametrically 

part remains, and produces a circular 
motion of the vessel, is in a contrary 


direction from that which the water flowing 
out horizontally assumes. Professor Seyner, 
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concentrically; and when the water, entering | 
the case from above, runs down along the 
windings of the spiral, it compels the wheel to 
turn round. 

Borda’s proposition of conducting water to 
a horizontal wheel, so that it should meet the 
latter without any shock, gave origin to vari- 
ous trials and experiments; but the merit is 
due to the French mining engineer, Bardin, 
of having given the first suceessful plan for the 
attainment of the object.” 

“ The water, in ranning out, acquires, by its 
descent, a velocity equal to that which is due 
to the other half of the available total fall, that 
is, exactly equal to that of the wheel; so that 
it leaves the latter without any absolute velo- 


city. 

Notwithstanding the advantages of Burdin’s 
wheel, many circumstanees seem to have been 
found in practice which might materially dimi- 
nish the useful effect specified ; and particular! 
it must be known that there are cases in whi 
it cannot be employed at all. It was reserved 
for the French engineer, Fourneyron, to give 
to horizontal wheels such a construction, as 
left almost nothing to be desired, It is true 
that in 1827 Burdin gave to the Societé d’Ea- 
couragement, &c., at Paris, a memoir on a 
submerged horizontal wheel, whose construc- 
tion had much analogy with Fourneyron’s, but 
it was about that time that Fourneyron erected 
the first of his turbines at Pont, on the Ognon. 

In the year 1834, Fourneyron réosived the 
prize offered by the above named society for 
the construction of the best horizontal wheels, 
and the reason of its being given so late was 
because the programme required that at least 
two such wheels should be erected and com- 
pleted on the large scale, 

In comparison with Bardin’s wheel, the 
height of the concentric cylinder in Fourney- 
ron’s turbine, which forms the proper wheel, 
is very small, and searcely exceeds 10 or 15 
inches. The motive water enters sharply in a 
horizontal direction at the internal circum- 
ference of the vertical cylinder, presses from 
all sides on the eo ments of the wheel, 
flows along the eurved paddles, and escapes at 
the external cireumference of the wheel. 

We can easily form an idea of Fourneyron’s, 
if we conceive an ordinary vertieal water- wheel, 
with curved paddles, laid down horizontally,end 
that the water which gives it motion, flowing 
from the centre, enters at the internal circle, 
and escapes at the outer side.” 

The book before us is illustrated, and con- 
tains a mathematical examination of the theory. 
M. Morin, in a work on these turbines, gives 
the following statement as the result of his 
experiments :— 

“1. That the wheels are applicable equally 
to great and to small falls of water. 

z. That they transmit a useful effect, equal 
to from 70 to 78 per cent, of the absolute total 
ow force. 

3. That they may work at very different 
velocities, above or below that corresponding 
to the maximum effect, without the useful effect 
varying materially from that maximum. 

4, That they may work from one to two 
yards deep under water, without the proportion 
which the useful effect bears to the total force 
being sensibly diminished. 

5. In consequence of the last preceding pro- 
perty, they utilize at all times the greatest pos- 
sible proportion of power, as they may be 
placed below the lowest levels to which the 
water surface sinks, 

6. That they may receive very variable quan- 
tities of water without the relation of the useful 
effect to the force expended being materially 
lessened.” 

All who are interested in the economy of 
water power, and the construction of machines 
best ed for obtaining it, should examine 
into the subject-matter of the volume before us. 

—_—_—— = 

Ex.ectropnonic TeLeerara.— Professor 
Jacob, of the Imperial Academy, St. Peters- 
burgh, has just communicated to that body the 
invention of an electrophonic telegraph, com- 
posed of ten keys, ten different aceords, and 
ten conducting wires, by which the letters of 
the alphabet and words can be expressed by 
means of sounds. The academy has pro- 
nounced a favourable opinion of the invention. 

Hererorp Catueprat.— The eastern 
eee cathedral is about 

be restored under the superintendence of 
Messrs, Cottingham and Son. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Gnyuston Church, Norfolk, has recently 
undergone very extensive repairs, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Ayton, of 
Attleborough. It was re-opened on the 3rd inst., 
on which occasion the Bishop of Norwich took 
occasion to speak in high terms of the new 
works; his lordship also headed asubscription to- 
wards a new painted glass east window.——-At 
Cambridge, the Philo- Union Society, a literar 
and scientific body, are about to erect a build- 
ing for their own use and for other purposes. 
It is to consist of a library, club-room, and a 
theatre, which may be used for lectures, con- 
certs, debates, and public meetings. The 
estimated cost is 5,000/., and this sum it is pro- 
posed to raise in shares of 5/. each. he 
new church at Heavitree, near Exeter, now ap- 
proaches completion, and it is fixed that the 
ceremony of consecration shall take place on 
Friday, the 5th of Jane.——The Bishop of 
Lincoln consecrated, on the 7th inst., the newly- 
erected chureh at Southwell, in his diocese. 
The eharch is capable of holding 650 persons. 
Four yew trees, ented by Miss Cooke, were 
planted in the burial-ground after the con- 
secration, by individuals who have taken an 
active part in the erection of the edifice. Total 
estimated cost of erection, about 3,000/, 
The Manchester Botanical and Horticultural 
Society are wbout to erect a new saloon in 
their gardens at Old Trafford. It is to be 
150 feet by 46 feet; and 22 feet in height to 
the centre of the dome, or 32 feet to the centre 
of the dome ventilator. The whole of the front 
of this saloon is to be made of glass, and move- 
able, so that it may be removed in bright, hot 
weather. In short, the new saloon will have 
a back wall and two end walls, while the other 
side, and the whole of the domed roof, will be 
of glass, covering an iron framework. Possess- 
ing an area of 6,750 square feet, or about 740 
square yards; it will accommodate nearly 
2,000 persons. —— A new public room, in 
the Roman style of architecture, from a design 
by Mr. Edward Welch, has lately been erected 
at Birkenhead. It is 46 feet long, 30 wide, 
and 21 feet high, with a decorated open roof, 
and three céntre flowers fur chandeliers. In 
the centre of the room, over the entrance door- 
way, and retiring baek over the staircase 
landing, is an orehestra, accessible from a 
“ape, behind, and ted from the room 

an iron railing cast to the pattern of the lyre. 
This orchestra will also serve the purpose of a 
platform for publi¢e speaking, lecturing, &c. 
—— The restoration of the Norman tower at 
Bury St. Edmunds is making great progress. 
The walls have been taken down 12 feet all 
round, to the spring of the upper tier of arches, 
and at the south-east angle 25 feet of the 
ashlar or stone casing has been removed and 
replaced, large masses of the rubble core 
having also been eut out at the fissures and de- 
cayed placesjand the cavities filled up with 
solid grouting. The second tier of arches 
have been turned afresh with some new key- 
stones, but generelly speaking the identical 
stones have been replaced as nearly as possible 
in their former situations, so that, we learn, the 
work exhibits scarcely a sign (except its re- 
stored regularity) of a hand having been re- 
cently applied to it.——At the current Dorset 
Quarter Sessions, the Marquis of Westminster 
brought forward a motion on the subject of 
prison discipline, involving alterations in the 
county gaol to the cost of 9,000/, The motion 
was unanimously affirmed.— The county 
surveyor of Wilts has received instructions 
from the bench of magistrates to prepare a 

lan and estimate of a new police station- 

ouse, including a magistrates room for hold- 
ing petty sessions, accommodation for the 
A of a superintendent and policeman, 
stables, &e. The same to be erected at 
Swindon,—~At the Essex Quarter Sessions, 
held last week, a committee of fifteen magis- 
trates was appointed to superintend the eree- 
tion of a county lunatic asylum, Whether 
the proposed asylum shall be solely for the 
county of Essex depends upon circumstances, 
The committee have the power to negotiate 
with the magistrates of a neighbouring . 
and to make preliminary arrangements for 
erection of one asylum sufficient! lange for 
the lunaties of both counties. The et of 
Parliament does not require that the building 
should be commenced for three but at 
the end of this term, if not begun, the Secre- 














dating about 300 
of Eton College 
ing of the choir, the erection of Gothic stalls, 
and anew screen, &c., is to be proceeded with 
eos pam The cost is estimated at from 


pel, including the ening 


10,0002. to 12,000/, A new burial-ground, ia 
connection with the college, extending over 
about an acre of land on the Eton-wick Road, 
and within 500 yards of the college chapel, 
was consecrated on Thursday week by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, ——Some misunderstanding 
has arisen between Mr, Hakewill and the res- 
toration committee of St, Nicholas’s Church, 
Yarmouth. Mr, Hakewill proposes to remove 
the brickwork inside two arches, which he 
contends is both useless and unsightly. The 
committee, bringing little or no knowledge to 
bear upon the subject, oppose their ignorance 
to the arehiteet’s scienee ; they are timid, and 
think the safety of the fabric may be en- 
dangered. Tenders for the several works will 
be advertised for immediately. The estimated 
of he restoration is oo ee i 
a “home” is being built by public 
cameciatiies as a lodging-house for sailors, 
annexed to which will be a“ refuge” for that 
meritorious class. The subject of the im- 
rovement of the of Colehester having 
een referred tothe Admiralty for their assent, 
in compliance with the standing orders of the 
House of Commons, their lordships have ap- 
pointed Captain Washington, R.N., one of the 
‘Tidal Harbour Commissioners, and Captain 
Vetch, Royal Engineer, to inspect the river, 
and report on the proposed plan. 
Se 


FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 
THE VERONESE MISSAL,—EGYPT. 

Apa. 14.—The Rev. G. Pocock, L.L.B., 
in the chair. The Right Hon. the Earl Cado- 
gan submitted specimens of Greek glass in 
illustration of the Portland Vase. Mr. George 
Isaace preseated an old English manuseript 
and seal, of » grant of land in Cumberland of 
the time of Henry VIII.; and exhibited seve- 
ral abbey seals in Bucks, dating between the 
12th and 13th centuries, Mr. Weale exhibited 
70 plates of stained glass and painted glass, 60 
of which were highly coloured; they were of 
the age of Albert Durer. 

The celebrated missal exeeuted by Francesco 
and Girelamo Veronese, was exhibited by Mr. 
Jarman, upon which Mr. W. H. Rogers, the 
illuminator to the Society, read a description, 
tracing the history and pointing out the 
characteristics of this volume. The en 
thusiastie aceount given of it by Dibdin in his 
“Decameron ” was referred to, and quotations 
made from it with explanatory comments. The 
arms, which occur in several places, are those 
either of Pope Sixtus 1V., or Julius I1., while 
Cardinal, from which it may be inferred that 
the illaminations were executed in the latter 
half of the 15th century. It was commenced 
by Francesco, and finished by his son Girola- 
mo, the instructor of Julio Clovie. The 
former held a high and well-deeerved po- 
sition in fame among the Italians of his time, 
who bestowed on him the title of Francesco da ¢ 
libri, to the assumption of which modern criti- 
eism would willingly allow his prerogative. He 
has sketched with @ fine pen in outline, not 
only miniatures of the most exquisite charac- 
ter, illustrative of important subjects in the 

eon- 
ception, that one is astonished at the fact of a 


single mind being 

= truly magnificent. Sub- 
jeets from the sacred text are sometimes com- 
ined with the ornament of which they form a 
part—a principle of design not uncommon in 
the 16th » but —— 
considers this the earliest specimen. The 
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principle of Francesco’s colouring was entered | § 


into, and contrasted with that of his son, the 
former being invariably a union of wash 

stipple, and the latter entirely body-colour. 
An arabesque design had been en! from 
one of Francesco’s, and exemplified on an 
intelligible scale, the style of his composition. 
Dolphins, boys, masks, , flowers, and 
monsters were subservient to his will, and 
grouped with a degree of unity which many in 
the present age may in vain strive to emulate, 

A proof engraving of one of the miniatures 
was exhibited. Upon this, as upon many others, 
the artist had inscribed his name, a eireum- 
stance of such rare occurrence in other MSS. 
that the names of few more of the great illa- 
minators of Italy are known to us than those 
rescued from oblivion by Vasari. A singular 
feature in this artist’s works is the appearance 
of a number of short inscriptions m various 
parts of the ornament. They have not been 
explained, and were probably mere types of 
ie vanity. The finest of the miniatures 

y Girolamo were pointed out among them; 
one containing a half-length portrait of the 
Pope, another of St. Gregory, behind whom 
his holiness is kneeling, with an attendant 
bearing the tiara; and the last, which is very 
remarkable, as representing the payment of a 
large basin of coin for the execution of the 
volume. 

Mr, George Russell French, arebitect, then 
read a lecture on Egypt, in which that country 
was considered chiefly in its relation with the 
Hebrew nation. After alluding to the different 
names by which Egypt, “the black country,” 
was known, both in scripture and profane 
history, the lecturer quoted the instance of 
Abraham’s going down into Egypt when a 
famine arose in Canaan, and the arrival of 
Joseph, followed by that of his father and 
family, their establishment in Goshen, and the 
subsequent ill-treatment of their descendants 
by the king, “ which knew not Joseph.” He 
then endeavoured to shew that this king was 
one of the race of the Hyesos, or shepherd- 
kings, a dynasty which had usurped the throne 
of the ancient Pharaohs, and under whom 
probably the native Egyptians were compelled 
to work in bondage as well as the Israelites— 
an opinion countenanced as well by the com- 
mand of Moses, “Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his 
land,’ or by other collateral evidence. The 
assertion of Josephus, that the Israelites were 
employed ont _e Pyramids, was then discussed, 
and among the illustrations in support of this 
declaration, the well-known account in Hero- 
dotus, of the money expended on vegetables 
for the workmen, was compared with the 
avowed longing of the Israelites for the very 
same vegetables after their Exodus. Upon 
some of the monuments of Egypt, among the 

rsons engaged in the drudgery of making 

ricks, men are depicted wearing beards work- 
ing with the native Egyptians; and as the 
latter shaved their heads, it is conjectured that 
the Hebrews are intended by the bearded 

arties. The absence of hieroglyphics in the 
interior of the Pyramids, the absolute and un- 
usual plainness of the sareophagi placed 
therein, and these last again found empty, 
point to a very early period of erection, either 
before the invention of hieroglyphics (which 
was Belzoni’s opinion), or to the refusal of the 
sacred scribes to record the deeds of the 
founders, which would be easily accounted for 
if we can refer the building of the Pyramids 
to the shepherd- kings (which is Lord Lindsay’s 
belief). Even if not engaged upon the great 
stone Pyramids of Gizeb, the Hebrews may 
have assisted in building the brick Pyramids 
at Dashoor, Saccarab, and elsewhere. 

Notice was taken of some of the miracles of 
Moses vefore Pharaoh ; and, in allusion to the 
turning of the waters of the Nile into blood, 
the opinion of travellers was quoted as to the 
great sweetness of the waters; and, ohm w & 
Jeremiah alluded to this delicious quality when 
he speaks of “ the waters of Sihor” (2 v. 18). 
The river being worshipped ss a god, called 
d0e0¢g on the great Sphinx, and, in fact, every 
thing to the Egyptians, or as Achilles Tatius 
expresses it, “both river, and land, and sea, 
and haven ;” and that people affecting great 
cleanliness and dislike to bleed, the pollution 
of their sacred stream must have been a terrible 
infliction. 

The rising of the Nile was then aecounted 


for, and an apposite illustration quoted from 
j 








as he was writing of the days of —. 
and the famous nilometer was not erected ti 

the year 820, a.p. One state of things was 
consequent upon another in a like 
Egypt; the inundations of the Nile rendered 
it necessary that the burial places should be 
raised above their reach, and the 
keeping the bodies unburied for some time, 
brought embalming into use, of which the 
nt porerted instance was for the partriarch 

acob. 

The idolatries of the Egyptians were glanced 
at, especially those which influenced the Is- 
raclites, as the setting up of the golden calf, 
a copy of apis, at Mount Horeb, in later times 
repeated by Jeroboam at Dan and Bethel, his 
two golden heifers being imitations of the bull 
apis adored at Memphis, and the bull Mnevis 
worshipped at Heliopolis. Ezekiel’s vision 
when he saw the seventy elders (or Sanhedrim) 
offering incense in the dark chamber of the 
temple, on the walls of which “all the idols 
of the house of Israel were portrayed,” agrees 
exactly with the representations in Egyptian 
temples and tombs. The calamities which 
came upon t were doubtless, as well for 
her monstrous idolatries as for ber injurious 
treatment of the Israelites subsequent to their 
Exodus, and the predictions of the prophets 
that Egypt should be “the basest of king- 
doms,” and that there should be “no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt,” have been com- 

letely verified in the conquest of the country 

y successive nations for twenty-four centuries, 
until it is at this moment suffering under the 
stern and iron rule of Mehemet Ali, the most 
cruel despot that Egypt has hitherto known. 


i 





SPANISH ARCHITECTURE.* 

Tue branch of our subject which we now 
approach, as it is spread over ten centuries, 
embraces many changes; and may be divided 
into the beginnings of the dispersed Goths ; 
the round-arched Romanesque; the different 
stages of the pointed style; the revival or 
Cinque Cento ; the Classical; and the decline, 
first into meretricious ornament, and then 
through the Rococo to the present academical 
and death. Thus Spanish architecture has 
followed the monareby from its cradle, waxing 
strong with its growth, splendid in its man- 
hood, and feeble with its deeay. ym ree 
when writing on what we still call Gothic ar- 
chitecture qualify that epithet, which is alike 
false in its historical as in its and 
vituperative signification. Deseendants of the 
mighty Goths, the prostrators of Rome, that 
name is looked up to by them as the fountain 
of honour, not disgrace. In Spain, as else- 
where, it cannot exactly be said by whom the 
pointed style was invented, or when it was 
first introduced; the form itself must long 
have been obvious, since it is perfectly pro- 
duced by the lines which divide every one of 
the then common series of intersecting round 
arches, of which it is but a development; nor 
in all probability was its first adopter aware of 
the mighty capabilities which this germ con- 
tained, as the acorn does the oak. The § 
niards, assumin ye it was first = in nat 
many, and by Charlemagne, term i 
ar Gothico Telecast Giada.” Be 
its inventors who they may, it certainly did 
not originate with the Spanish Goths, whose 
existence had ceased some five centuries before 
its appearance ; nor does it deserve the stigma 
which bas been cast on it by elassicists and 
academicians. This style, at once 
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ations of Jupiter and Juno, which infect the 
walls of every antique elevation—was created 
for a new and purer religion; hence the ra- 


pidity with which it spread joss Ponies tps 


over most of Christendom, attaini Spain 
poe which one day will be y appre- 
ciated. There it creeps, not along the ground, 


like the horizontal line of the Pagan temple— 
nor the low-roofed ne of the Moslem, of 
earth earthy, like their creed—but aspires on 
high, asce with the of those who 
worship within, to whom alone the privilege of 
looking wp to beaven anda futere has 

vouchsafed. And how lovely is this Christian 


* From the “ Quarterly.””—Continued from p. 172, ante. 








to temples not raised by hands, had to 
for p20 par Same bs Se 
oo was that of an army which first bivouacs, 

runs up hats, and when the is 
cleared of foes, builds barracks citadels, 
More than a hundred years elapsed before 
their earliest works were erected, which 
from the ty acy 4 and are correctly 

los Godos, works of the 


of height. The style in less than a couple of 
centuries was improved by a northern 
which was brought into 
mans, who aided the Christians against the 
Moors, and who settled in reconquered dis- 
tricts; it soon spread into the Castiles, and 
particularly in the eleventh century, under 
Alonzo V1., whose wife was a French prin- 
cess—whose pri was a monk of Cluny— 
whose son-in-law, Ramon, was a Rig poor 
and brother to Pope Calixtus IL i 
creeds and fashions were the natural ; 
and we find, in 1060, Petres de Tamber,s 
German, rebuilding the cathedral of Leon; 
while in 1090 Ramon was employing, on his 
new works at Avilla, Casandro, a »and 
Florin, e Burguadian, Again, in 1118, the 
pas ps i Toveguan am ae 
8 ce o ona, a ¥ 
from ‘the infidel by his coun se Robert 
Bardet, a ‘warrior, as his Norse name im- 
plies, About the same time, Geronimo, a 
native of Perigueax, and bishop of the Cid, 
, r pugeacious patrons 
decease, to chureh- buildings and erected the 
castle-cathedrals of Zamora and Salamanca. 
Thus the Normans in Spain emulated their 
contem countrymen in France, England, 
Sicily, and lia. Their style was also pro- 
pagated by the Templars, who, numerous and 
penne in the Peninsula, maintained a close 
reemasonry with their tramontane brethren: 
the collegiate church at Toro, the Magdalen 
at Zamora, and the ehurch at Mansanara, near 
Aviles, are fine specimens of Templar archi- 
teeture. The erenes characteristic 
simple solidity. The masonry was too robust, 
too thick to require buttresses ; and as forays 
= Patra ‘ao ns re both fa 
were built, like those i ‘or prayer 
and defence—hence a a of whine 
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of Moorish fortresses, now that to 
build for themselves, ponies tae pps ct 
form and material, to adopt those of the Ro- 
mans and =n es 

“The private in Spanish ki 
and nobles down to Charles V. were chielly 
Moorish, and artisans of that nation were em- 
Spcipeh Preaek and ornament. 

ew of the ancient capitals are without a 
royal palace. Of these the most interesting 
examples are the Alhambra, the Alcaiseria at 
Zaragozs, the Aleazares of Seville and Se- 
govia ; and of private houses, those of the Alba 
and the Casa de Pilatus at Seville. 

The bridges built by the Moors were narrow, 
and high note in the arch, being destined 
more for horse and foot than car- 
riages ; fine imens exist near Martorell and 
at Toledo. The Spaniards here again, as in 
their castles, adopted a Roman model, of which 
such noble ones remain at Merida, Salamanca, 
and Alcantara. Among the best imitations is 
that thrown over the Ebro, near Logrojio, in 
1107, by Juan de Ortega ; those over the Mifio 
at Lugo and Orense; and others near the 
cities of Santiago and Zaragoza, the Mecca 
and Medina of the Peninsula: indeed, the 
early bridges, roads, and hospitals, were chief 
constructed to facilitate the progress of pil- 
grims. In later times primates and prelates 
were true pontifices maximi: witness those 
grand works that span the Tagus at Talavera, 
and at the Puente del Arzobispo, which de- 
notes its founder Archbishop Tenorio, as that 
lower down, del Cardenal, does its author Car- 
dinal Carvajal. The subsequent ones were the 
work of the state. Thus Philip IT. built those 
at Simancas, Badajoz, and Madrid; Charles 
111. that of Alcolea, near Cordova, which, like 
one at neighbouring Ronda, is superb, both 
in conception and execution. 

To return to Gothic architecture: once es- 
tablished in Spain, it advanced as steadily as 
the classical had done, where the rude Tuscan 

receded the chaste Doric and the elegant 
onic—and thence expanded into the beautiful 
Corinthian and ornate Composite. The four- 
teenth century—the age in England of our 
valorous Edward IIl. and of William of 
Wykeham—in the Peninsula was that of the 
gallant Alonzo XI. and Archbishop Tenorio. 
The most successful among native architects 
were Jayme Fabra, Juan Franck, Alonzo 
Martinez, and Juan Alfonzo: the finest ex- 
amples of this glorious period will be found 
in the exquisite Cathedral of Leon, the St. 
Ouen of the Peninsula—in -the elegant ones 
of Palencia, 1321--and Oviedo, 1388—the 
solemn Seu and Sa. Maria del Mar at Barce- 
lona, 1328—the Seu of Zaragoza—and the 
convents of Lupiana, near Guadalajara, 1330 
—and Guadalupe, 1389. The Transito, or 
Jewish synagogue of Toledo, 1350, is without 
rival in the world, and presents a matchless 
ensemble of all that Hebrew and Gothic and 
Moorish art could do in juxtaposition. 

The fifteenth century witnessed the full- 
blown development of the Spanish Gothic, 
which now luxuriated in storied windows richly 
dight, in high embowered roofs, in heraldic 
pomp, and in a lacework embroidery of deco- 
ration thrown over walls and ceilings. This 
—the period of our Waynfleet, Chichele, and 
Henry V1I.—found more than a parallel in 
Juan II., the Meeceras of the troubadour, in 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and their great car- 
dinals, Mendoza and Ximenez: who, like 
their predecessors and successors in the pri- 
macy of Toledo, were among the noblest 
patrons of learning and art that any country 
or age has ever produced. Then arose those 
cathedrals and colleges whose founders ma 
well smile from their graves upon the magni- 
ficence of moderns. ‘These colossal and costly 
monuments, raised in days of poverty, shame 
the carpenters’ Gothic of this iron age of 
money-changers and millocrats, Now the 
gift of half an acre for a site from one who 
owns half a country is trumpeted forth as ma- 
nifieent ;—if any thing really noble be done, 
it is treated as a sort of symptom of madness ! 
In those times no wonder was excited when 
Christian men, or Christian women either, 
offered the fruits of self-denial on the altar. 
Very many, frugal at home like the older 
Romans, like them reserved their magnificence 
for the ‘ Palace of God.” Now private luxury 
and domestic decoration contrast with religious 
poverty in art and meanness in feeling; nay, 
the Gothic devotional sentiment has almost be- 





_ THE » BUILDER. 


come too mysterious to be bended in 
‘modern contracts to be finished in eighteen 
months.’ Centuries then el daring the 
erection of the temple; the completion was 
handed down from one generation to another 
as asacred duty; the church, built on a rock 
and like one, rose as if to endure for ever. 
Nor was of gold or ht ever 

on this labour of love. The founders 
Sid not sit down to build a tower without 
mature consultation—nay, frequently, in cases 
of difficulty, jaries of the most eminent archi- 
tects were summoned to decide on plans which 
had been by numerous competitors. 
Alth one general principle pervades all 
the cathedrals of Spain, a difference is per- 
ceptible in the provinces, many of which were 
once independent kingdoms: the sister piles 
retain a family likeness, without being identi- 
cally the same, insomuch that Spanish archi- 
tecture has its provincialisms—like the dialects, 
manners, and customs of the different parts of 
the Peninsula, which are so marked as to afford 
certain geographical tests. 








WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

On Friday, the 17th inst., a court was held ; 
Mr. Leslie was chosen chairman. The clerk 
presented the treasurer’s book, by which it 
appeared, that the cash balance at the bankers 
was 10,6202. 17s. 94. In consequence of a 
communication from the solicitors of the court 
relating to the Highways Bill, some additions 
were suggested to various clauses, and an ap- 
plication was ordered to Sir James Graham 

pete the ° gers > made. = 
e Vauxhall Brid om 
against the rate, ae thet’ they ye 
consider themselves liable. The court thought 
otherwise, and ordered the collector to apply 
for a warrant at the next court, if the rate were 
not paid before. 

r. W. Tooke, the solicitor to the Institu- 
tion of Civil Eogineers, in Great George- 
street, Westminster, appealed against the rate 
upon a part of the institution occupied by the 
secretary, alleging that the a 74 was ex- 
empted i the 6 & 7 Vict., cap. 36. It appeared 
that the pro rty was leasehold, and the Civil 
Engineers’ Institution covenanted to pay the 
landlord’s taxes, among which sewers’ rates 
were named. The appeal was deferred for a 
month, and on the motion of Mr. Le Breton, 
seconded by Mr. William Donaldson, the 
opinion of the Solicitor-general was ordered 
to be taken as to the liability of the institution 
to sewer’s rates ; the draft case to be presented 
to the next court. 

On the applications of various parties, 3,450 
feet of the new forms of sewers were granted, 
and 98 drains. A special clerk of the works 
was appointed, to see that the applicants strictly 
obeyed the orders of court, by making the 
sewers in the best possible manner as to mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

The following accounts were presented to 
the court as having been examined and passed 
by the committee of accounts :— 


Commissioners’ fees, quarter end- 
cou Saga e  e g 4 0 
etty cash, quarter ending Lady- 

day ee 140 4 2 
Bricklayers’ and labourers’ wages 

from the 25th December, 1845, 

to 27th March, 1846........ 458 1 2 


£663 9 4 


A long discussion took place on a proposi- 
tion to invest 5,000/. of the balance at the 
bankers in exchequer bills; the profit and 
joss on such purchase to be calculated and dis- 
tributed over the districts at ~ end of the 

. The arguments against the proposition 
Sane that Pata having been made much 
too high, and the expenditure much reduced, 
occasioned the heavy balance, and was a tem- 
porary evil; and the difficulties of calculating 
the proportions of profit and less appearing 
almost i le, the proposition was 
negatived by ten to four. 

An important motion was then disposed of, 
viz., to rescind an order of court of the 20th 
February last, limiting the extent of No. 3 
sewer to 100 feet. Mr. Cumber and Mr. 
Mayhew both detailed numbers of courts and 
alleys, where at present no sewer or drain 
exists, all of which were of a greater length 




















































































than 100 feet. The order was unanimously 
rescinded. It was understood that the sur- 
veyor should direct his attention to these con- 
fined localities, and present a plan by which 
they might be cheaply and effectually drained. 
Adjourned to Friday ,|st of May. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Aprit 15th.—Mr. Thomas Webster, M.A., 
vice-president, in the chair. The first com- 
munication was on Mr. Rand’s inventions for 
the manufacture of flexible metal vessels, for 


mateo paint and other matters, by Mr. 
C ael. 


r. Carpmael stated, that Mr. Rand, who 
is an artist, had, from the inconvenience and 
waste of colour which takes place when it is 
put up in the bladders ordinarily used for that 

rpose, been led to endeavour to find a sub- 
stitute, and the use of metallic vessels suggested 
itself to his mind. After many experiments, 
he succeeded in forming them of so thin a 
body of metal, that they are capable of being 
collapsed so as to shut out all air. The tubes 
are made of block-tin, the 150th part of an 
inch in thickness, and have at the upper end a 
nozel and screw-cap, and are closed at the 
bottom by being folded over once or twice 
with a pair of pinchers, so as to exclude all 
air. As the colour or other matter which the 
contain is pressed out, the tubes are colina, 
and thus the upper part of the tube always re- 
mains full. Each tube has to go through the 
following process of manufacture:—A small 
piece of block-tin is put intoa dye, upon which 
a punch, worked by a fly press, descends and 
forces the metal up of the required thickness 
between the surfaces of the dye and panch ; 
thus by a single blow the body of the tube is 
formed. It is then removed to a second press, 
by which the screw on the neck of the tube is 
formed, and by a second blow in the same press 
the maker’s name is stamped upon it. The 
cap is formed in a similar manner by a third 
machine. The tube, when struck, is placed in 
a lathe, end cut the required length. Thus a 
perfectly air-tight bottle is formed without 
seam in a few seconds. 

Mr. Wright exhibited a number of the tubes, 
which were beautifully ornamented, some of 
them being covered with richly embossed velvet 
and other materials, and filled with choice 
perfumes; he presented one of the bottles to 
every lady present. 

He also stated that he had exported to vari- 
ous parts of the world, essence of anchovies, 
prepared mustard, cold creams, volatile chemi- 
cal preparations; it is also intended to export 
and import butter, preserved meats, and other 
substances, in cases of this description. 

The second communication was hy Mr. 
Banks on the cotton produced in Honduras 
and Yucatan, and the practicability of intro- 
ducing free labour cotton from Africa and 
other countries into the British market. 











VELOCITY OF FLOWING WATER. 

Sirn,—I require to convey water from a 
spring in the hills to a valley beneath, by cast- 
iron pipes, a length of 3,700 feet, in which 
there must be 58 bends to suit the windings of 
the bill. 

The fall in 2,700 feet from the spring, to be 
2 inches to 10 feet (or 45 feet perpendicular in 
that distance) with 50 bends, 8 of them formed 
from angles of 90, and 42 from angles of 135 
degrees, the whole to be assumed as pipe2-inch 
diameter in the bore. The other 1,000 feet, 
to have 8 bends only, and each at an angle 
of 135 degrees, the fall to be 21 inches to 10 
feet, or 175 feet perpendicular in this length. 

I wish to know the velocity with which 
water ought to flow through the first length 
(say 2-inch pipe), and to what diameter the 
bore may be reduced for the second length, to 
be just capable to carry all the water trom the 
first of 2-inch pipe. 

If you will be so good as to insert this in 
Tue Bourtper, some of your correspondents 
may kindly give a practicable formula for the 
computetions, and much oblige your humble 
servant and Constant Reaper. 

Bath, 20th April, 1846. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Sraixe in tHe Burtptnc Trave.—The 
strike, we are sorry to say, still continues. The 
loss to all parties must be immense. 
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Correspondence, 


CURB STONES. 

Sia,—A correspondent in your number of 
the 4th inst. refers to the curb stones used in 
Paris, as per sketch which you gave in your 
number of 2ist March last, and says they 
might be made in cast-iron instead of stone. 
No doubt they might, but they would be made 
cheaper, and, I think, nearly as strong, of 
terro-metallic earth, such as is found in this 
district. A. B. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 








HRiscellaned, 


One Evvecr ov a Strixe.—Mr, 8. Holme 
the builder, of Liverpool, recently wrote a 
letter to his workmen, in which he says :—“ In 
no country, except Great Britain, are hod car- 
riers generally employed. I never saw one in 
any part of the continent; and it is not only 
more convenient but more economical, in 
almost every instance, to hoist up materials, or 
use a wheelbarrow, than to pay men for carry- 
ing heavy loads up a ladder. We no more 
need to have bricks carried on men’s shoulders 
than the merchant, in hoisting his goods into 
a warehouse, need adopt such an antiquated 
principle; yet 1 should be sorry to introduce 
machinery for this purpose, in every instance, 
as it would throw many poor men out of em- 
ployment ; but the labourers must be prepared 
for it, for the period is fast arriving when we 
shall be driven to hoisting instead of carrying, 
and a turn-out of hod carriers will precipitate 
the measure. 

Tue New Houses or PARLIAMENT.— 
Lord Canning paid a visit of inspection to 
these works last Saturday, with reference more 
particularly to the fitting-up of one of the 
entire floors of the new building, overlooking 
the Thames, to supply the increasing require- 
ments of the railway committees. Messrs, 
Grissell and Peto have, in consequence, re- 
ceived directions to complete immediately 
twenty of these apartments for the above 
purpose. The rooms in question are ap- 
roached by a passage-way across the new 
fuilding, communicating with the present tem- 
porary committee-rooms in the Star-chamber 
court, and they are in immediate connection 
with the new corridor, extending from one ex- 
tremity of the building to the other, nearly 
600 feet in length. There are upwards of 200 
workmen employed in the operation. 

Tue Great Waersans Raiuway.—Bogue, 
of Fleet-street, has just published a “ History 
and Description of the Great Western Rail- 
way, its Geology, and the Antiquities of the 
District,” embellished with numerous views of 
the viaducts, stations, bridges, and antiquities, 
by J. C. Bourne. It is one of the finest works 
of the sort ever seen. We shall take an early 
opportunity to speak of it at length. 

New ApPLicaTion or THE Hor-BLAsT.— 
A writer in the Aberdeen Herald says, that he 
has seen wood seasoned more thoroughly in 
the course of a few hours by applying the hot- 
blast than it could have been in many months 
by the present modes. 

Tue Acapemy Travetiine Stupent- 
suir.—Not one drawing was received this 
year from the architects, who bad gained gold 
medals at the Academy, in competition for this 
reward ; consequently the privilege falls to the 
lot of a painter. 

Tae Approacuine Exursitrion.— It is 
said that the number of architectural draw- 
ings sent to the Royal Academy this year is 
less than has ever been known. This is no 
doubt occasioned by the engrossing nature of 
railway work. 

Improvev Communication. — As a pre- 
eursor of the sub-marine railway (?), a sub- 
marine telegraph, connecting France and Eng- 
land, is to be commenced immediately, it is 
said, with the permission of both Governments. 

To prevent Conpensation on SLATE 
Covenrine.—A correspondent says, a coat of 
drying oti applied to the underside of the slates 
would be found effectaal to prevent con- 
densation. 

Society or Antiguartes.—The annual 
election of officers took place on Thursda 
Jast, when the house list was carried. Lord 
Mahon is the president, recommended by both 
parties 








Extraospinary Excavation i THE 
Ciry.—In the course of a few days an exca- 
vation, -d by the commissioners of sewers 
at Guildhall, will be com in the city, that 
was commenced about four months and 
which extends from W bitefriars-dock to - 
street, opposite Craven-court. The whole 
length was tunnelled under the houses, which 
was an operation of considerable difficulty, and 
it was expected that the whole would not have 
been executed without some serious accident, 
but fortunately none bas occurred. The sewer 
is constructed at a depth of about 23 feet from 
the surface. During the excavation the work- 
men discovered a vault, which was found to be 
about 80 feet long, reaching almost from Fleet- 
street to the Thames, nine feet wide and seven 
feet deep; it was built of the most durable ma- 
terial, and the pavement of it was formed of 
Roman bricks of a beautiful red colour, On 
Tuesday last two human skells, with the thigh 
bones and part of a human chest were dis- 
covered.— Globe. 

New Proretine Power.—Mr. R. Mu- 
shet, of Coleford, concludes a letter to the 
Mining Journal as follows :—“ Why not erm- 
ploy the force of a large steel spring similar to 
the spring of a watch, to put in motion a rail- 
way train? The epring might, from time to 
time, be wound up by the power of small sta- 
tionary steam-engines ; and as watches will go 
for twenty-four hours without winding up, 
why should not a locomotive, furnished with a 
similar source of power within itself, go for an 
equal space of time? Those who have seen 
aod understand the construction of common 
musical snuff-boxes, will readily comprehend 
how the force of a spring may be made to com- 
municate to the driving wheels ofa locomotive 
any required degree of velocity; the little fly- 
wheel, or fan of the box, revolving at a rate 
far greater than would ever be required in 
railway locomotion.” 

New Roman Catuotic Caurcn. — The 
foundation-stone of this edifice, the estimated 
cost of which is 11,0002, was laid at Burnley 
last week by the Right Rev. Dr. Brown. 

Duty orr Bricxs.—We have received na- 
merous communications on this subject, urging 
its immediate repeal, We will consider them 
shortly 











cotelinememationel 


MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 

Pao og April 27, — Geographical, 3, Waterioo-place, 
83 P.M. 

Tvuespay, 23.—Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 
8 v.M.; Syro-Egyptian, 71, Mortimer-street, Cavendish. 
square, 8 P.M. 

Wepnespayx, 29.— Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 r.2s. 

Tuugspar, 30.—London Institution, Finsbury-circus 
(annive }; Royal, Somerset House, 84 P.m.; Antiquarics, 
Somerset House, 8 r.m. 

Faripay, May 1.— Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 
84 P.M. ; Botanical, 20, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, 8 r.m. 











TENDERS. 
For the Trinity Schools, under Mr. Basevi, architect, 
Blackheath. 
Piper and Son........ £1,544 0 
H. Johnson .....<++. 458 0 
TYAVETS 2.20 00ceses « 1,398 0 
DORM ccccnvcccese 1,371 
Twoobay ........00+. 1,360 10 


Hi 
Barr (not accepted).... 1 O) 
Mr. Hill’s sender accepted. - 





For building schools at St. Thomas’s, Goswell-street, St. 
Luke’s. Mr, Hesketh, of Bermondsey-square, survyor. 
ee ion tiebionsaasen ee 
Sr ae ere i 
3 ONE OO: «2c oescex2 1,636 
WOES oc iisresovdeve oo-s 1,509 
Saunders... 2.0. ccecsenss 1,589 
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‘or the convenience of our however, they 
af * Builder,” 

“laws ee 

For building a sewer along U Gower. 

New-road, St. Pancras, being in gth about 950 feet. 

For building a bridge at Higham, Suffolk. 

For the construction of the , &e., of the Couway- 

bridge, for the Chester and Railway Company. 


contracts. ne po are 4 miles 
including a tunnel of 756 and 9 miles 40 chains. 
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APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION, 

At Stradbroke, Suffolk ash timbers, ing in si 
hantite iekcakmebaataminee ae” 
At the Bell Inn, Panfield, Essex: 253 oak timber trees 
now standing. 

At H a | ela 

eet, ee ae good timbers, a 

At Hadleigh, leigh, Essex: 203 oak trees. 
tylon tear tens tooo — 
At the Rose and Crown 1 Tunbridge: 358 oak trees, 
pow standing on the Missile estate. 

_ At Poslingford, near Clare, Suffolk: 15¢ capital oak 
At the White Horse Inn, Snettisfield, Warwickshire: 1¢ 
lots of superior elm timber trees of large dimensions and 
ready felled. 

At Hadstock, near Linton; 300 valuable oak timber trees 
now being felled. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


pat, J. N."—The M.S, which accompanied drawing of 
wishes to know 
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“ Blia of Paint.’’—A correspondent 
how painted wood: work (eapecially in south aspect), may be 


him —_— 
“* Leeds Industrial Schools.’’—We have received several 
“ M. §. B.””—Next week. 
** Seasoning Oak,”’—A reply to “ BR. S.’’ in ournest. 
“A Young Beginner.”’—Look to “ Tredgold’s Carpen- 
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colour crack, and is 
GROUND LiAs Links for omar, oe merear 
Ser te tay oben lime or comant--OMEe Bou Week 


Avon. 
tent for Liverpool—Mr. be? et 56, Gloster-street. 
Manchester—Mr. J. Back King-street, 
aay Chester—Mr. J. Zoden, wok Loree 
Marble on sale at reduced prices. 





ROMAN CEMENT, &c. 
OVA 


REM L. 
THOMAS JOHN CROGGON 
Begs to inform the Trade that he has removed to 

#, LAWRENCE POUNTNEY-HILLE and 
THREE CRANES WHARF, 69, Upper Thames-street. 
eT gic oe 
gen 
iret eel oe quality and economy. 





KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 


ITHOUT noticing CAUTIONS, which 

ere as absurd as they are uncalled for, or disproving 
assertions, which carry with them their own refutation, the 
patentees of KEENE’S CEMENT venture to believe, that 
this material wil! very advan stand the test of com- 
arte eg any cement of a similar nature, however IN- 
ALUABLE, now before the public. They derive this 


wood, columns instead of marble, and as a substitute for 
stone in paving the floors of the corridors and conservatories. 

Patentees and manufacturers, J, B. WHITE & SONS, 
Milbank-street, Westminster, 





MARTIN’S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT, 


AUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS and 
SON, Patentees, to caution their friends and the 

trade y against nding this invaluable Cement 
with erroneously said to be of the same Sooctieton. 
8. and S. pi themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
totally diestanilar imilar in composition and manufacture from every 
other, and, being a neutral compound, is not only free from 
chemical agency upon any substance with which it may 
come in contact, but completely resists the action of the 
® acids. bn ager it a duty to direct attention to 


the ny which it exclusively possesses :— 
1. It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 
2 U cements, its hardness is uniform 
th it its entire thickness, 


3. Ite surface (which be made equal to that of the 
finest marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and 
will receive paint in four days, without peeling, whea put 
ry og Se : . 

tis peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for w: 
skirti architraves, i ee 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
«~ ate Themen Ohi a Ra Greens SA, e. 

‘or the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
seek, SNS Wee GEREN. SR Seam, See: He, 


damp, vermin, 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light- 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same time, much more 

ical. The references can be given. 

To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool - Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERE MER. 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL. 
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ORTLAND CEMENT does not vege 
no 


Salmon and Co., Dublin, 








MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINERY, 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


i ingeeiny of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most 
. Boards, &c., and 


Saw M 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and 
PLANING MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Water. 
loo-bridge.—SAWING in all its branches executed with the 
greatest i and despatch. PLANING by the most 
Machinery, reducing the Boards to a width 
and thickn: and grooving or matching wii i 
ee 
m . 





IR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENT 
for the Preservation of Timber, Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 
ton, Weollea, &c., from Decay. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From Tuomas Garanam, Esq., M.A.,F.R.S., L. and E., 
of Chemistry, University College, London. 

; "chloride 7 ~ 
the solution of of zinc for the pur of preserva- 
tion, and given the subject my best ation, I have 
come to the following conclusions. 

“The wood appears to be fully and deeply penetrated by 
the metallic salt, I have it in the centre of a large 
prepared paving block, 

“ The salt, although very soluble, does not leave the wood 
easily when exposed to the weather, or buried in — damp 
varth. It does not come to the surface of the wood by efflor- 
essence, like the crystallizable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater of the salts will remain in the wood for 

w 
m 


cg hen 

is may be of material consequence b 
posed to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 
which I believe would be repelled by the poisonous metallic 
salt. 


* After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 
in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 
queues the ote of sans yee I om pee by Mr. 

‘oplis’s test, i wood can be permanently 
dyed from being c i mordant. 

“I have no doubt, repeated observations made during 
several years, of the valuable, preservative qualities of the 
solution of chloride of tin¢, as applied in Sir. W. Burnett’s 
process; and would refer its beneficial action chiefly to the 

of the metallic salt which 





The oxide of zinc to alter and harden the risre of 
wood, and destroy solubility, and pr t the tendency 
to decom ion of it contains, by 

tering into chemical i . 
ys { ) * THOMAS GRAHAM,” 

“ University , 25th October, 1845. 

From Professors Baanps and Coorrz. 
“* London, 4th November, 1845. 


“ S1n,—We have this day again examined the specimens 
anne end peel pesgeoed soqcetiog to the ification 
of your t, and which, in the month of A 1844, we 
pissed fo a Gomp cellar, where they have remained up to 


this date. 
Pitot. are now enabled satisfactorily to ap sgh 
wourable opinion expressed in our 
canvas remains amply protected from all vegetation 
and rottenness, while a corresponding of the same 
which had not been ‘by immersion in the 
solution of chloride of zinc, is entirely eae ae being 
mouldy, rotten, and {= places resembles timber. 
“ We have also ' conspared the strength of a fibre of 
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——— 
: LWAYS ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 
H SORTMENT of DRY PREPARED FLOOR. 
Rae 
.* inch to 14 inch thick. Rough Boarding for Fiats, 





PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF, BANKSIDE, 


and Old- U 
a way lange tank of well oceened ter Etude Chey 


A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 
<b ghee Gen ao ae on tea 

such advantageous terms, as will ensure merit their 
and approbation. 


favours 





DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 
THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 
delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, other 
goods, in the districts of Chelsea, ye oo Fulham Ken- 
sington, oe, 5 = pT ey ties of Wharfage, 
, or ’ above. 
bear dry weighty on the premises. 


ILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE 
RIDGES and HIPS.—The above article is recom- 
mended as the best and the most suitable covering for Ridges 


and Hips of slated roofs ever invented @ solid 
Roll of various sizes, more e fond deseble hae lend, 
and 30 per cent. vig Messrs. J. and J. SHARP, 
Slate Merchants, -street, and Mr. RICHARD 
COOPER, Slate Merchant, Bel e-road, Lambeth, 
London. 











AVEY’S PATENT SLATE RIDGES 
and HIPS are very superior in appearance to lead 
as well as more durable and much cheaper, and are admitted 
to be the most valuable articles for the purpose hitherto in- 
po er bo yy eng two side pieces and a roll, either 
un together to form one solid piece, or in separate parts 
and in lengths of from four to six feet. The roll is made of 
various sizes, perfectly round, and in the strongest way of 
the slate. They may be purchased of the ntee, W. 
DAVEY, Broad Quay, Bath, or of any slate di 
or the country. Parties ordering a cargo of roofing slates 
Oe ee ee ee ane the cheapest rate from Mr. 
JAMES WYATT, Port Penrhyn, Bangor (where they are 
manufactured), of whom and of the Fagen wre further parti- 
culars and prices may be obtained.—Be particular to order 
DAVEY’S Patent. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 

be purchased cage and wr be esa 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey ot Blackfriars-bridge. — Wyatt, Parker, 

and Co., ts. The above tiles haye lately been consi- 

derably reduced in price. 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 

ture, slabs, and tiles for fire-places, &c. 


IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 
Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
a ecenapsnen g ee ee Sh eae “go 
$ paving in squares, hexagons, octagons, &ec., dif- 
en colours; roofing, in Grecian or Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure pure 
water ; fire-bricks and tiles ; clinkers, and out-door paving ; 
sundry ore bor ener topes also 
tubular and other usdiesutnas rere ° it, but 
a at 22, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET- 
t supply enuine TERMO-BETALLIC goods a ae ms 
to i - at fair prices 
as per : ty; also, additional Stock at No. 4 Wharf, Mac- 
street, South, City Basin. 
The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 














TO BUILDERS AND MECHANICS. 


HE COMMERCIAL FOREIGNERS 
and GENERAL INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Offices, Bedford-house, Featherstone-buildi i 
Holborn. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Peto, Esq., Larke Hall-lane, Clapham, 

A. E. Reynolds, Esq., Woodford. 

J. Della Torre, Esq., 70, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 

R, Sanderson, Esq., 9, Brook-street, Holborn. 

Parsipent.—Jobn Peto, Esq. 

Present Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. ; Subscriptions, 10s. per 


Members can withdraw the whole of their subscriptions at 
time, and receive interest thereon at 5/, per cent. Females 
and minors may become members. 
Prospectuses may be obtained and shares taken of the 
i i Sinn, thee. 24, oeeotiony-eyntin: Barwon 
W.A. » a4, ; 
Mr. x oa, Bah Nokem sant af toe Manager, 5, 
; Bishopsgate-street. Prospectuses 


forwarded on receipt of one postage stamp. 

anne een for shares and advances 1s desirable. 

their subscriptions to an agent, 
; and ee 








